CHAPTER VIII 


The Golden Insanity 


“O, let America be America again— 
The land that never has been yet— 
And yet must be—the land where every man is free. 
The land that’s mine—the poorman’s, Indians, 

Negro’s, ME 

Who made America, 
Whose sweat and blood, whose faith and pain, 
Whose hand at the foundry, whose plow in the rain, 
Must bring back our mighty dream again .. . 








“O, yes, 
I say it plain, 
America never was America to me, 
And yet I swear this oath— 
America will be!” 


LAaNGsTON HucHEs 


1. Hate, Inc. 


In the aftermath of World War I, when all efforts were judged good or 
bad according to the profits they brought in, even the organization of hate 
became a profitable industry. Millions of dollars were made by those who 
knew how to manipulate, encourage, and increase the hatred of one part of 
the population for another part. 

Sociologists explained the hate manifested by such organizations as the 
revived Ku Klux Klan by declaring that the government had brought into 
being as part of its win-the-war, hate-the-enemy campaign a vast fund of 
unexpended hate, unused because the war ended too quickly to exhaust it. 
Now smart promoters, it was said, were organizing this oceanic unex- 
pended reservoir of meanness. 
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Perhaps a more accurate explanation rested in the fact that foreign-born 
and Negroes received about half the average wage of white native workers.” 
Billions of dollars in super-profits were obtained each year by employers, 
who were always ready to contribute to organizations which aided in the 
immensely profitable technique of divide and conquer—whereby huge 


| groups were paid less for work than other groups. 


The Ku Klux Klan, revived in 1915 in Atlanta, began appealing to the 


| native-born millions in about 1920. Great organized public orgies of hate, 
. disguised as patriotism, were stage-managed in the South and Middle West, 


long before Hitler organized similar manifestations with his storm troop- 
ers. 


On scores of hillsides oil-soaked timber crosses burned in the night 


_ while around them gathered thousands in white robes, hoods concealing 


their faces, thrilling to such hymns as “Onward Christian Soldiers,” glory- 


ing in a ritual in which drug store proprietors were “Kleagles” and real es- 


tate salesmen “Wizards.” 

The Klan was, its members said, 100 per cent American. It was against 
trade unions as a manifestation of Communism. It was against Roman 
Catholics as foreign agents representing an international conspiracy under 
the Pope, whose prime object was seizure of the White House by force and 
violence. It saw all Jews, too, as representatives of an international con- 
spiracy. 

Membership in the Klan cost $10. By 1924 its membership had reached a 
total of 4,500,000 and had contributed some $45,000,000 to its promoters, ac- 
cording to the careful researches of Stanley Frost. The Klan elected Con- 
gressmen, governors, mayors, state legislatures. It dominated the political 
scene as well as the governments of seven states, Indiana, Ohio, California, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Oregon. 

Its “white robe and hood, its flaming cross, its secrecy, and the preposter- 
ous vocabulary of its ritual could be made the vehicle for all that infantile 
love of hocus-pocus and mummery, that lust for secret adventure which 


| survives in the adult whose lot is cast in drab places,” writes Frederick 


Lewis Allen. “Here was a chance to dress up the village bigot and let him 


| be a Knight of the Invisible Empire.” And many a union organizer and 


a! 
| 


| 
\ 
\ 
| 


» many a Negro felt the lash of the village bigot’s whip. 


The 13,000,000 foreign-born, the 30,000,000 who were children of the 


- foreign-born, did most of the nation’s work in 1920, particularly in coal, 


steel, clothing, metal mining, construction, marine, and all kinds of manu- 
facture, yet they were regarded by millions of native-born Americans as 


1 The United States Immigration Commission, in its Abstract of the Report of Immi- 
prants in Cities, Washington, 1911, gives the yearly average in wages of foreign-born 
male workers as $385 and foreign-born female workers as $219 in contrast with $533 
earned by native-born male workers and $275 by native-born female workers. (pp. 44, 
45.) As late as 1950 the average annual wages of white male workers was $2,709 and 
of white female workers $1,062, while those of Negro male workers came to only 
$1,471 and Negro female workers to only $474. (U.E. Fights for FEPC, p. 3.) 
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potential spies, subversives, possible bomb throwers, and saboteurs. They 
were called kikes, wops, hunkies and dagoes, squareheads, heinies, greasers, 
and polaks. It was more than a little strange in that everyone in the United 
States, save the Indians, was either an immigrant or the descendant of 
immigrants. 

The immigrants had come expecting a fair land and a fair deal and many 
had found instead a condition little better than slavery. Billions were made 
from their sweat, from the difference in wages paid them and native-born 
white workers. They did the hardest work for the least pay, always with 
the exception of Negroes, while living in the worst housing. The United 
States Immigration Commission found evidence of widespread peonage in 
1910 among the foreign-born, a system of forced labor in which employees 
are not allowed to quit despite harsh treatment and starvation wages. This 
condition existed, the commission found, in every state of the Union except 
Oklahoma and Connecticut. In addition the Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration reported in 1907 that thousands of Italians and Greeks “are 
practically enslaved by the padrones who effect their importation.” 

Members of the United States Immigration Commission reported forced 
labor general in the South as well as in the lumber and railroad camps of 
Minnesota and North Dakota. This report, published in 1911, declared of 
the Maine lumber industry: 


“There has probably existed in Maine the most complete system of peonage 
in the entire country. ... The employment agents misrepresent conditions 
in the woods. .. . Arriving at the outskirts of civilization, the laborers are 
driven in wagons a short distance into the forests and then have to walk, some- 
times 60 or 70 miles, into the interior, the roads being impassable for vehicles. 
The men will then be kept in the heart of the forests for months throughout 


the winter... .” 


And, as with Negroes, the foreign-born were on the one hand denied ad- 
vantages and on the other scorned for being without them. Denied running 
water, they were said to be against bathing. Forced to live in dark and 
dilapidated tenements, they were accused of shiftlessness and a lack of 
neatness. Denied the vote, they were chargd with lacking public spirit. Con- 
fined to ghettoes, they were charged with clanishness, with being willfully 
un-American. Because most of them were laborers, they were held to lack 
intelligence. For years a ditch was regarded as the proper place for an Irish- 
man; that is, if he was working and had a shovel in his hand. This view 
was later held as to Italians. Of the nation’s miners in 1900 44.3 per cent 
were foreign-born while 61.2 per cent were of foreign parentage. Almost 
36 per cent of iron and steel workers were foreign-born, 63 per cent of 
foreign parentage. 

Despite grossly discriminatory pay and inferior living conditions, 14,531,- 
000 immigrants poured into the country between 1901 and 1920. From that 
prison home of nations that was Austria-Hungary 3,042,000 arrived between 
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these years; 3,155,000 arrived from Italy, while 2,519,000 came from Czarist 
Russia.” 

Typical were two Italian immigrants who arrived in 1908. They were 
both poor, both workmen, and they had, too, a certain love of learning, of 
music, of culture, an ancient humanist tradition which has been the great 
contribution of the immigrant to America. They were both completely 
anonymous, of course, as they landed, as were virtually all immigrants, and 
both were young, Bartolomeo Vanzetti, at twenty, arrived in New York, 
while Nicola Sacco was only seventeen when he came ashore in Boston. 
Vanzetti afterwards described his arrival: 


“In the immigration station, I had my first surprise. I saw the steerage pas- 
sengers handled by the officials like so many animals. Not a word of kindness, of 
encouragement, to lighten the burden of tears that rest heavily upon the newly 
arrived on American shores. How well I remember standing at the Battery 
in lower New York upon my arrival, alone, with a few poor belongings in the 
way of clothes, and very little money. Until yesterday I was among folks who 
understood me. This morning I seemed to have awakened in a land where my 
language meant little more to a native (as far as meaning is concerned) than 
the pitiful noises of a dumb animal. Where was I to go? What was I to do? Here 
was the promised land. The elevated rattled by and did not answer. The auto- 
mobiles and the trolleys sped by heedless of me.” 


He stood there a long time in the growing dusk, the elevated an iron roar 
that keened into a screeching soprano as it grated around the Battery’s 
curve. Vanzetti loved Puccini, knew Dante, had an honesty within him that 
made him try hard for truth no matter if it led to danger. For days he 
searched for a job and for days he knew the faintness of hunger and the 
hardness of the sidewalk when used for a bed. Finally he found a job as a 
dishwasher in a fashionable New York club and again his days were typical 
of the thousands who had just arrived from Europe. Later he wrote: 


“I worked there for three months. The hours were long; the garret where we 
slept was suffocatingly hot; and the vermin did not permit me to close my eyes. 
- . - Leaving this place I found the same kind of employment in the Mouquin 
Restaurant—the pantry was horrible. There was not a single window in it. 
When the electric light was for some reason out, it was totally dark. The vapor 
of the boiling water where the plates, pans and silver were washed formed 
great drops of water on the ceiling, took up all the dust and grime there, then 


fell slowly one by one upon my head, as I worked below. During working 
hours the heat was terrific.” 


2In 1921 the 3 per cent quota act was passed in which immigration was permitted to 
the extent each year of 3 per cent of those of a given nationality who were already in 
the United States according to the census of 1910. In 1924 a 2 per cent quota was 


adopted and the census of 1890 was taken. At the same time Asian immigration was 
excluded. 
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Vanzetti worked there for eight months but even as he worked among the 
sewage he felt a greatness in him, not a greatness of self but the greatness of 
the working man. Often he did not finish work until two in the morning 
but then, lying on his cot in a cheap boarding house he would read until 
the light was gray and then firm and sunny. Reading books he thought 
would help in his study to find out why millions worked to exhaustion 
while a few clipped coupons. He wanted dignity and learning for his fellow 
man, not the garbage in which he and others were forced to live. 

Vanzetti was a man who grew; his horizons and his knowledge broad- 
ened until the last day of his life. As he worked in the stone pits of Con- 
necticut, as a laborer in Youngstown, as a steel worker in Pittsburgh, as a 
railroad section hand in Massachusetts, he continued to read because he had 
a thirst for knowledge and liberation. The two were one to him. He settled 
at last in Plymouth, Mass., and there he led a strike in 1916 at the cordage 
factory. By then he knew that study was only for the valiant, that trying 
to learn and express the truth held its own real danger. 

At night, there where the Pilgrims had landed—immigrants seeking 
liberty of mind some 300 years before—he read books that might have 
brought him imprisonment or ostracism had Plymouth’s now mighty 
known that he was reading them. He was reading Marx and Darwin, 
Capital and Origin of the Species, reading Hugo, Gorki, Tolstoi, Zola, 
Dante, Renan. “Ah, how many nights,” he later wrote in his death cell, “I 
sat over some volume by a flickering gas jet, far into the morning hours. 
Barely had I laid my head upon the pillow when the whistle sounded and 
back I went to the factory or the stone pits.” He had joined that army of 
working men—Parsons had been a member and so had Haywood—who 
have risked their lives by thinking, by turning their whole minds and be- 
ings to the effort to discover and act on truth. 

“T learned,” Vanzetti wrote in the Charlestown death cell, “that class-con- 
sciousness was not a phrase invented by propagandists, but was a real, vital 
force, and that those who felt its significance were no longer beasts of burden 
but human beings.” 

Vanzetti, who took to fish peddling after being blacklisted in the 1916 
strike, became a close friend of his fellow countryman Nicola Sacco, as a 
result of the opposition of both to World War I. They had come to the same 
conclusion President Wilson was to come to when he termed the war “a 
commercial and industrial war,” and rather than kill other human beings 
in such a conflict they joined a group of Italian anarchists who left the Un- 
ited States for Mexico during the duration of the war. They continued their 
friendship after returning to Massachusetts at the war’s end. 

Sacco was a skilled shoe worker. Short and muscular, he was a handsome 
young man with an unusual appetite for life. He loved the visual world, 
trees, flowers, the sky, with a real intensity, and was a gardener of skill, 
raising so many vegetables that he regularly distributed them to those in 
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need of food. He had a lovely wife, Rosina, whose hair was a golden red, 
and at the time one small child, a boy, Dante. A later addition was a baby 
girl, Inez. The family, living in a pleasant rented cottage in a grove of oaks 
and beside a stream near Milford, was completely happy. Rosina, reporters 
afterwards said, was the kind of woman who, herself being good, could not 
understand evil—and the neighbors later told of often seeing Nicola and 
Rosina come from a Sunday walk in the woods, hand in hand. 

But Sacco’s views were such that he could not forget those less fortunate 
than himself. Despite long hours in his garden and a full day six days a 
week in a Milford shoe factory, he found time to help neighboring strikers 
and contributed money for the defense of such labor leaders as Ettor and 
Giovannitti, framed in the Lawerence strike of 1912. In 1916 he was arrested 
for taking part in a demonstration expressing sympathy for the strikers of 
the Mesabi Iron Range in Minnesota. Before that he had helped in the strike 
at the Draper Company in Hopedale, adjoining Milford. 

In the same way that Sacco and Vanzetti had been active in strikes, so 
they were active in defense of the foreign-born when arrests and deporta- 
tions became a holy crusade with the Palmer-Flynn-Hoover raids early in 
1920. To be a foreigner was to be in danger as the mania ascended to the 
degree that the raids were regarded as saving America. As the Abolitionists 
once had been, the foreign-born were “hunted like partridges upon the 
mountainside.” Sacco and Vanzetti raised money for defense, had handbills 
printed, organized protest meetings. They themselves were on the secret 
lists of the Department of Justice and as they tried to play the part of men, 
meeting the needs the time had placed upon them, they were often fol- 
lowed by hired federal spies, one of whom, a certain Shaughnessy, was later 
convicted for highway robbery. 

When a friend of Vanzetti’s, an Italian printer by the name of Andrea 
Salsedo, was arrested in New York, Vanzetti went there to try to find out 
what was happening to him. Scarcely had he returned on May 3, 1920, when 
Salsedo’s crushed body was found beneath the fourteenth-story window of 
the Department of Justice in New York’s Park Row Building. Held ille- 
gally in the offices for eight weeks, Salsedo had either jumped or been 
pushed from the offices of the Department of Justice. With this occurrence 
Vanzetti and Sacco began organizing a meeting to protest the death of 
Salsedo. It was to be in Brockton on May 9. 

It was never held. On May 5, 1920, Sacco and Vanzetti were arrested, 
leaflets announcing the meeting in their hands. Picked up originally for 
“dangerous” radical activities, they soon found themselves charged with 
a payroll robbery in which two guards were killed at South Braintree, 
Mass., on April 15, 1920. Significantly, it was upon this charge and not on 
the one they had been arrested that Sacco and Vanzetti were sent to their 
death. In addition to the South Braintree murder, Vanzetti was charged 
with an unsuccessful attempt at a payroll robbery at Bridgewater, Mass., in 


December, 1919. 
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It is doubtful if anyone who carefully investigated the cases ever thought 
they were really guilty. That was irrelevant. In the first case, for example, 
the trial of Vanzetti for the payroll attempt at Bridgewater, Judge Webster 
Thayer had said in his instructions to the jury, “This man, although he may 
not have actually committed the crime attributed to him, is nevertheless 
morally culpable, because he is the enemy of our existing institutions.” Van- 
zetti was found guilty and sentenced to from twelve to fifteen years in 
prison, a sentence whose purpose was to give Vanzetti a criminal record for 
the murder trial coming up. 

That was also before Judge Thayer. It began at Dedham, Mass., on May 
31, 1921. The defendants, manacled and loaded with chains, were taken 
into a heavily guarded courtroom and placed in a cage, according to the 
benevolent custom and law of Massachusetts. In an effort to give the im- 
pression that a red rescue was imminent the courthouse was guarded by 
armed police and everyone entering the courtroom was searched for weap- 
ons. 

In his remarks, and later charge to the jury, Judge Thayer exhorted the 
jurors to act as soldiers on the battlefield serving their country against a 
foreign enemy. “You must remember the American soldier boy,” he told 
the jurors, “. . . giving up his life on the battlefields of France. . . . I call 
upon you to render this service here with the same spirit of patriotism .. . 
as was exhibited by our soldier boys across the seas... .” The plain im- 
pression given by his remarks and attitude was that to kill the foreign-born 
defendants was to somehow serve the country as nobly as if the service had 
been given, not in the jury-box but upon the battlefield. The jury foreman, 
a former chief of police, ostentatiously faced the flag on the courtroom wall 
each morning as he entered the jury box and gave a military salute. The 
atmosphere was described by Felix Frankfurter in his book, The Case of 
Sacco and Vanzett: 


“By systematic exploitation of the defendants’ alien blood, their imperfect 
knowledge of English, their unpopular social views and their opposition to the 
war, the district attorney invoked against them a riot of political passion and 
patriotic sentiment; and the trial judge connived at—one had almost written 
cooperated in—the process.” 


Both Sacco and Vanzetti took the stand in their own defense, but their 
broken English, their views on war and the profit system—above all, the 
fact that they were not Americans—made each syllable of their testimony 
tell against them. And it was more than the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts that they were fighting. 

Mr. Frankfurter, in his examination of the case published in 1927, wrote 
of the Department of Justice: 


“Facts have been disclosed, and not denied by the prosecution, to show that 
the case against Sacco and Vanzetti for murder was part of a collusive effort be- 
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tween the district attorney and agents of the Department of Justice to rid the 
country of these Italians because of their Red activities.” 


Mr. Frankfurter was referring to two affidavits, one by Lawrence Lether- 
man, head of the Department’s office in Boston, and the other by Fred J. 
Weyand, special Department agent, both declaring that the federal authori- 
ties knew that Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent but were determined to 
see them executed because of their political convictions. Both affidavits were 
sworn to in 1926, a year before the executions, but their general content was 
known, of course, to those prosecuting at Dedham. Mr. Letherman declared 
under oath: 


“The Department of Justice in Boston was anxious to get sufficient evidence 
against Sacco and Vanzetti to deport them but never succeeded in getting the 
kind and amount of evidence required for that purpose. It was the opinion of 
the Department agents here that a conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti for mur- 
der would be one way of disposing of these men. It was also the general opinion 
of such agents in Boston as had any knowledge of the Sacco and Vanzetti case, 
that Sacco and Vanzetti had nothing to do with the South Braintree crime. My 
opinion, and the opinion of most of the older men in Government service, has 
always been that the South Braintree crime was the work of professionals.” 


And Mr. Weyand declared in an afhdavit: 


“I am thoroughly convinced, and always have been, and I believe that is and 
always has been the opinion of such Boston agents of the Department of Justice 
as had any knowledge on the subject, that these men had nothing whatever to 
do with the South Braintree murders, and that their conviction was the result 
of the cooperation between the Boston agents of the Department of Justice and 
the District Attorney. It was the general opinion of the Boston agents that the 
South Braintree crime was committed by a gang of professional highwaymen.” 


But nothing indicating anything of this was permitted at the patriotic 
frame-up at Dedham. The main “eyewitnesses” testified in full, round voice 
that they had seen Sacco or Vanzetti or both shooting and robbing at South 
Braintree. One of them was “a woman of doubtful repute,” who, accord- 
ing to testimony at the trial, “fingered” the defendants for the Government 
because she needed a job. Another “eyewitness,” it was later brought out— 
and by that time it did not make any difference as to the conviction—was 
a fugitive from justice from another state and had given evidence under 
a false name. 

Both Sacco and Vanzetti protested as best they could against the transla- 
tions the court interpreter was making of their testimony. This man, one 
Joseph Ross, so warm a friend of Judge Thayer’s that he named his son for 
the jurist, was later sentenced to prison for an attempt to bribe a judge. The 
chief law enforcement officer of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in 
fact, the Attorney General of the State and active in the prosecution, was 
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later impeached and disbarred—not for aiding in the murder of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, but for blackmail of a Massachusetts concern. 

The verdict, returned on July 14, 1921, could not have surprised the de- 
fendants. According to a later affidavit, a friend of the former chief of po- 
lice, who was acting as foreman, revealed that even before any evidence in 
the trial had been given the foreman told him: “Sacco and Vanzetti should 
be hung.” And George U. Crocker, a friend of Judge Thayer’s, later swore 
that the judge had discussed the case with him during the trial. He said: 


“He conveyed to me by his words and manner the distinct impression that he 
was bound to convict these men because they were ‘Reds.’ I remember Judge 
Thayer in substance said to me that we must stand together and protect our- 
selves against anarchists and ‘Reds.’” 


Sacco and Vanzetti, of course, did not hear these conversations but the 
spirit in the courtroom was unmistakable. On the thirty-seventh day of the 
trial, July 14, 1921, the verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree was 
pronounced, a verdict which automatically under Massachusetts law 
brought with it death in the electric chair. 

“Sono innocente!” Sacco shouted from the steel cage in the courtroom. 

“They kill innocent men,” Vanzetti said quietly. 

On Oct. 29, 1921, a motion was made to set aside the verdict. The follow- 
ing day the New York Times carried the news dispatch under the caption: 
“Court Under Guard as Radicals Plead. Precautions Against Outbreaks in 
Dedham. ... Boston Is Also Under Guard.” Three days earlier on Oc- 
tober 27, the same newspaper under the heading “Say Radicals Plot to Bomb 
Many Cities” reported: “Federal agents have unearthed in Boston plans of 
an organized gang of radicals to spread a reign of terror over the whole 
United States for three days. ... The plot, according to the investigators, 
is international in its organization and was to have been carried out by 
radicals to aid the cause of Sacco and Vanzetti. . . .” 

Amid such synthetic hysteria, the battle to reverse the verdict of Judge 
Thayer’s court was begun, a battle that was to continue for nearly six long 
years. 


2. Revelry and Grief 


Sacco was twenty-nine when arrested, Vanzetti thirty-two. For seven 
years their shadow fell across the land, scarcely perceptible at first but gradu- 
ally lengthening and deepening as it became steadily more evident that they 
were innocent. Vanzetti’s personality had impact. Although he was a quiet 
man, his still face, his serene bearing shouted so of innocence that presently 
it was echoing around the world. He was a fighter, too, and soon thousands 


were fighting for him and Sacco under the direction of Elizabeth Gurley 
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Flynn and other champions of workers’ rights and of civil liberty. And 
while Sacco studied English in his cell, Vanzetti was reading political econ- 
omy, philosophy, history, and science. 

Harding was elected President in 1920, the year Sacco and Vanzetti were 
arrested. At about the time Vanzetti was demanding books, as if he would 
encompass all of life and understanding before both were taken from him, 
Warren Harding was also considering books in the White House but a 
bit less eagerly. “Almost unbelievably ill-informed,” according to William 
Allen White, the poor President was suffering as he tried to understand 
what was beyond him. Once, trying to comprehend the gist of tax recom- 
mendations that required his decision, he cried to a secretary, “John, I can’t 
make a damn thing out of this tax problem. . . . I know somewhere there 
is a book that will give me the truth, but hell, I couldn’t read the book. . . .” 

But there were not many parallels, even inverted, between the death 
cells at Charlestown prison in Boston and the White House on the Potomac. 
There the harried President and Nan Britton, according to her published 
story, were furtively flitting from room to room, concealing their shoddy 
little romance from Mrs. Harding. 


One evening Sacco was writing a letter to his little girl, Inez, born shortly 
after his imprisonment. It was very still in his death cell at Charlestown 
prison. There was only the occasional footstep of a guard echoing down the 
iron corridor. It was difficult to see in the moldy light of the single bulb that 
hung above his cot. His English was a good deal better now but still it was 
hard to write, hard to explain to a little girl why her father was faced with 
death. She would have to read it again when she was older. He began by de- 
claring that he and Vanzetti had been arrested because they were foreigners, 
active in strikes, known for their ideals and struggles for a better world, but 
soon he began to think of the little cottage beside the stream and under the 
trees where they had been so happy. 


“T would like that you should understand,” he wrote, “what I am going to 
say to you, and I wish I could write you so plain, for I long so much to have 


_ you hear all the heart-beat eagerness of your father, for I love you so much as 


you are the dearest little beloved one. . . . 

“It was the greatest treasure and sweetness in my struggling life that I could 
have lived with you and your brother Dante and your mother in a neat little 
farm, and learn all your sincere words and tender affection. Then in the sum- 
mertime to be sitting with you in the home nest under the oak tree shade—be- 
ginning to teach you of life and how to read and write, to see you running, 
laughing, crying and singing through the verdant fields picking the wild 
flowers here and there from one tree to another, and from the clear, vivid stream, 
to your mother’s embrace. 
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“The same I have wished to see for other poor girls, and their brothers, 
happy with their mother and father as I dreamed for us—but it was not so and 
the nightmare of the lower classes saddened very badly your father’s soul. 

“For the things of beauty and of good in this life, mother nature gave to us 
all, for the conquest and joy of liberty. The men of this dying old society, they 
brutally have pulled me away from the embrace of your brother and your poor 
mother. But in spite of all the free spirit of your father’s faith still survives, and 
I have lived for it and for the dream that some day I would have come back to 
life, to the embrace of your dear mother, among our friends and comrades 
again, but woe is me! .. .” 


And yet the two prisoners sometimes seemed happier than the President. 
Great pouches had formed beneath Harding’s eyes and his color was no 
longer ruddy, but an unhealthy purple. He could not sleep at night. The 
prisoners had no sense of guilt but the President, stories of colossal graft 
in his administration having come to his ears, lived with it. He had a hor- 
rible sense of insufficiency and perhaps cursed the day that Harry Micajah 
Daugherty, back in Ohio in the old days, had eyed Harding’s floor walker’s 
form and dignity with a speculative glance and exclaimed, “By God, you 
look like a President should look!” 

Harding had always known that his dignity had concealed only a well- 
meaning hollowness and even then, back in Marion, he had answered 
Daugherty’s exclamation with a doubtful, “Do you think I am a big enough 
man, Harry?” 

And now even Daugherty, head of the Ohio Gang of politicians who had 
sold him to the monopoly interests running the Republican convention in 
1920, had betrayed him. The Attorney General would soon be in the pris- 
oner’s dock for selling his influence for bribes. Albert B. Fall, his Secretary 
of the Interior and likewise a champion in the fight against the Red Menace, 
was also shortly to be imprisoned for taking bribes of at least $400,000 as 
payment for turning over the Navy’s oil at Teapot Dome to private oil 
companies. His friend, Colonel Charles R. Forbes, head of the Veterans 
Bureau, was stealing together with his associates huge sums of money from 
the public till. He, too, was to be indicted and imprisoned. Harding’s whole 
administration, the whole land since prohibition’s arrival, was honeycombec 
with graft and the President could not face the coming exposure. 

On Aug. 2, 1923, President Harding suddenly died under mysterious 
circumstances. Amid the rustic surroundings of his father’s farmhouse ai 
Plymouth, Vt., Calvin Coolidge, the Vice President, took the oath of office 
as President of the United States. The nation took comfort in the spartar 
simplicity of the ceremony as if it would somehow help rout the genera. 
atmosphere of graft and corruption. But instead the great inflation, the 
golden insanity in which even clerks bought Wall Street stocks on the in- 
stallment plan called margin, was beginning to swell. 
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The great fleecing of the gullible many by the old shrewd few was about 
to begin. That the poor get poorer and the rich get richer was again to be 
demonstrated on the more monumental scale by Morgan & Company, Dil- 
lon Read, Brown Brothers, the Rockefeller interests, the National City 
Bank, and others of the Lords of Creation as they rigged markets, formed 
pools, and sold phony bond issues by the billion. In the spurious bubble of 
prosperity that was generated the Daffiness Era came into being with all 
its flagpole sitters, gold fish eaters, phonograph-record eaters, danceathons, 
walkathons, bathing beauties, Grover Whalen Broadway receptions of 
channel swimmers and aviators, bunion derbys, and million-dollar gates 
and stadiums. 

People were still muttering, “Day by day in every way I am getting better 
and better,” in accordance with Dr. Coué’s formula for infallible success. 
Speakeasies were multiplying by the thousands, there was a still in every 
cellar and gin in every bathtub. Cocktail parties in homes and country clubs 
degenerated into brawls and petting parties and getting drunk was an 
American institution, the favorite indoor sport of thousands who had never 
touched a drop until prohibition gave them a holy cause and an ungodly 
thirst. The graft built on prohibition alone pyramided into hundreds of 
millions of dollars as the gangsters bought off chiefs of police, sheriffs, and 
federal government officials who sold them the contents of government 
warehouses. Hijackings, bandit raids on banks, machine gunnings in the 
street, gang warfare, and gang control of counties, cites, trade unions, and 
small industries became common while stocks were beginning the climb 
that would send the nation into mass hysteria, a feverish panting for riches. 

There was prosperity of a kind, built on credit and installment buying, 
on the shifting sands of overexpansion. In 1920 there had been 7,000,000 pas- 
senger cars in the United States. By 1929 there were almost 24,000,000. Radio 
had blossomed into a major entertainment and a major industry. A total 
of $60,000,000 was spent in 1922 for radio sets, parts, and accessories. By 1929 
$350,000,000 was spent on the same objects. Mass production and the belt 
line had come into their own. 

Ford, with his gospel of what he called high pay and low prices, was re- 
garded as a major prophet and the slogan “Not Marx but Ford!” rang 
through the land. The speed-up, increased production, and pay by piece 
work * became the be-all and end-all of American industry while trade 
unions became little more than an employer-controlled device to guarantee 
greater production. 


3 In 1929 the National Industrial Conference Board, an employer organization, found 
in a survey it had conducted that 97 per cent of the large plants were using either 
piece rates or special wage “incentive” plans. The stretch-out system in textiles and the 
“clean-up” system in soft coal mining were the order of the day. So prevalent was the 
speed-up in the eight years following World War I that the average output of workers, 
according to the Annual Report of the Department of Commerce, 1027-28, increased 
by 33 per cent or about double that of the twenty previous years. 
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The AFL hierarchy frankly and eagerly liquidated any and all policies 


that did not contribute to monopoly profit and seemed not dismayed when 
membership steadily continued to drop. Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel, declared “Labor unions are no longer necessary!” and 
when company unions blossomed the AFL’s only reply was that their un- 
ions could answer the employers’ will even better that the company union. 
Its Executive Council formally declared in 1927 “there is nothing that a 
company union can do .. . that the trade union cannot accomplish more 
effectively.” 

Softened up by the red scare and the accompanying open-shop drive, there 
was no group in the country that embraced the new prosperity, the new 
American way, the way of Ford not Marx, more feverishly and firmly than 
the trade union bureaucrats. It became exceedingly common for trade 
unions to employ efficiency experts who vied with corporation experts in 
devising plans for increased production through speed-up. The sole func- 
tion of the trade union seemed to be to increase the work of its member- 
ship. 

In the Daffiness Days of the twenties many trade unions were investing 
their funds in stocks, bonds, real estate. They established investment houses, 
they handled securities, played the market, opened banks and insurance 
concerns, and had not the slightest thought of crash or 1929. Prosperity was 
permanent and if any gave warning they were called Communists and 
doubtless were. Again any mention of possible depression was unpatriotic 
and un-American. 

As the mania spread, William Green, president of the AFL, declared 
that strikes were outmoded. H. V. Boswell, head of the Locomotive Engi- 
neers Bank of New York, expressed the new spirit when he said, “Who 
wants to be a bolshevik when he can be a capitalist instead? We have shown 
how to mix oil and water; how to reconcile capital and labor. Instead of 
standing on a street corner soapbox, screaming with rage because the capi- 
talists own real estate, bank accounts and automobiles, the engineer has 
turned in and become a capitalist himself.” 

Prosperity, it was wonderful. Who could think of two innocent men 
in Charlestown prison when workers, so it was said, were buying silk 
shirts, when there was a chicken in every pot, a car in every garage, and a 
gangster in every local? Certainly not Calvin Coolidge in the White House, 
whose duties were such that he slept for two hours each afternoon, accord- 
ing to the later reminiscences of Ike Hoover, head White House usher. The 
Coolidge philosophy of the Presidency was to keep hands off while Big 
Business built universal happiness. 

And there were so many more important matters than the two militant 
workers in 1925. For eighteen days the nation wept and prayed for Floyd 
Collins, his foot pinioned by rock in a Kentucky cave. The National Guard 
was called out to handle the crowds. Concessionaires did a thriving busi- 
ness and newspaper circulation increased by the hour. But Floyd died on 
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Feb. 17, 1925. Then there was the monkey trial in Tennessce when John 
Thomas Scopes was arrested for teaching high school students the theory 
of evolution and William Jennings Bryan, no longer the boy of the silver 
tongue, battled for the faith at the ensuing trail against Clarence Darrow, 
declaring evolution to be blasphemy. 

And then a young criminal showed more compassion than all the great 
of Massachusetts. For it was generally recognized among them now that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were probably innocent but it was said, privately, of 
course, that the authority of the law and the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts had to be vindicated by their murder. So Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
owner of the Boston Herald and Boston Traveler, was saying to friends 
what later he declared in a privately published document: “The momentum 
of the established order required the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti.” 

But the young criminal, Celestino F. Madeiros, under death sentence on 
the charge of killing a cashier in a bank robbery, was not a pillar of society. 
His heart was moved when he saw Rosina Sacco, and the two children, 
Inez and Dante, visit Sacco. And although he had a chance to live, for his 
case was on appeal, he decided to give up the chance rather than see in- 
justice done. For he knew that the agents of the Department of Justice were 
right when they said that the Braintree job had not been done by Sacco 
and Vanzetti but by professionals. It had been done by the notorious Morelli 
gang of Providence. He knew. He was there. 

On Nov. 15, 1925, he sent Sacco a note which said, “I hereby confess to be- 
ing in the South Braintree shoe company crime and Sacco and Vanzetti 
were not in said crime.” He confessed in detail to William G. Thompson, 
Boston’s foremost lawyer, who had taken up the case, and when his story 
was checked and rechecked Sacco and Vanzetti had been conclusively 
proved innocent. Now it seemed to millions that the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts could not dishonor itself by killing them. And yet some 
wondered why young Madeiros had given up a possible chance for life that 
others might live. “I seen Sacco’s wife come here with the kids,” Madeiros 
explained, “and I felt sorry for the kids.” 

But the processes of law are long and cold and at every step they must be 
respected. All of the evidence, and it was voluminous, had to be written up 
in legal language and placed in a formal motion for a new trial. The au- 
thorities could not just open the prison doors. Due form must be respected. 
And so the motion, as argued before Judge Webster Thayer, was denied. 
Again he said that Sacco and Vanzetti must die. Once before, when denying 
another motion, Judge Thayer had excitedly asked Professor James P. 
Richardson of Dartmouth College, “Did you see what I did to those anar- 
chist bastards the other day? I guess that will hold them for a while. . . .” 

All over the world a shudder of rage and pain coursed through the veins 
of those who loved justice. The work of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, of the 
left-wing journalist Art Shields, and of the defense committee was begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Heywood Broun was crying out in his column in the New 
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York World and the St. Louis Post Dispatch was protesting what it called a 
legal lynching. Demonstrations were increasing before American embassies 
and consulates in France, England, Italy, Russia, Germany, India, and 
China and Brazil.* The needle trades unions in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago were demanding a new trial. So were many locals of the United 
Mine Workers. The central labor bodies of Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Seattle, Tacoma, Evansville, and Salem were appealing for defense 
funds. The Utah State Federation of Labor, the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and finally the AFL itself, clamored for a new trial. 

But in 1926 the great majority of Americans were not concerned over the 
fate of Sacco and Vanzetti. Everybody, clerks, bricklayers, chauffeurs, ste- 
nographers, was buying stocks on margin, so the press reported. The sky was 
the limit. Wealth was inevitable. Between 1gro and 1920 the number of 
shares of stock that changed hands yearly had never been more than 
312,000,000. In 1926 449,000,000 shares of stock were bought and sold. The 
next year it was 576,000,000. During the week of Dec. 3, 1927, more shares 
of stock changed hands than in any other previous week in the history of the 
New York Stock Exchange. The amount of money loaned to brokers to 
carry margin accounts had increased during the year from $2,815,561,000 to 
$3,558,355,000 

ho could think of two Italians when American Can was going up, 
when Tel & Tel had climbed ten points, when Anaconda, General Elec- 
tric, General Motors were climbing almost by the hour? Don’t sell America 
short. If you got a good stock hang on to it. Sacco and Vanzetti? Haven’t 
seen them listed. All the big boys say it’s just the beginnings. Money is as 
near as your telephone. All you have to do is to reach out for it. You don’t 
have to pay for stock. = it on margin like you buy everything else. It’s 
going up... up. 5; 

So it was in 1926 as b Sacad and Vanzetti waited in their cell. So it was in 
1927 as the Massachusetts Supreme Court turned down their appeal and 
the date of execution was set for Aug. 23, 1927. The days went by and some- 
thing stirred throughout the world and Vanzetti’s strong waiting face be- 
hind the bars seemed a silent cry that must be answered with deliverance. 
And as the day came nearer there were many men and women who sud- 
denly knew they must do something. It could not happen. It must not hap- 
pen. As July progressed into August, all over the land unknown men and 
women suddenly rose in silent rooms deciding they must go to Boston. 


“International demonstrations reached a crescendo after Gov. Alvin Fuller’s refusal 
of Aug. 3, 1927, to stop the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. The following headlines 
from only one issue of the New York Times (Aug. 10, 1927, p. 4) tell the story 
graphically: “British Urge Mercy for Doomed Men,” “50,000 Swedes Parade,” “Berlin 
Police Battle Reds at Our Embassy,” “Argentine Strike Goes On,” “Russian Appeals to 
World,” “Danes Threaten Legation,” “French Protests Continue, " “Uruguayan Depu- 
ties Plead, ” “Strike Proposed in Oslo,” “Warsaw Mob Kept from Legation,” “Dutch 
Demonstration Broken Up,” “Paraguay Press Urges Commutation,” “Brussels Police 
Rout Rioters,” “Montreal Protest Meeting,” “Guard Vancouver Offices.” 
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There was a picket line before the gold-domed State House on Beacon 
Hill and daily, hourly it increased. Heywood Broun was there, and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay and John Dos Passos, all household names in American 
culture, and William L. Patterson and Art Shields and scores of others who 
grew to hundreds and then to thousands. And the two men waited in their 
cells, their faces strong and questioning. Delegations saw Governor Allan 
T. Fuller. He appointed three of the Commonwealth’s greatest to sift the 
evidence, to decide whether the two should live or die. They were A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard University, Samuel W. Stratton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Robert Grant, a re- 
tired probate judge, all old and of the quality. 

As the three old men pondered there were protest rallies from coast to 
coast. As the date of execution drew near there were protest strikes. Pro- 
tests were pouring into the State Department from all the world. Ameri- 
cans were declaring that if the Department of Justice framed up men for 
their lives on this occasion it would do so again. In Paris and London, 
Madrid, Havana, and Mexico City, in Buenos Aires, Bombay, and Moscow 
there were massive rallies. It seemed at times as if all humanity could see 
the waiting faces behind the bars and was determined to rescue them. 
Romain Rolland, George Bernard Shaw, Albert Einstein, John Galsworthy, 
Martin Anderson Nexo, Sinclair Lewis, H. G. Wells, and hundreds of 
others of the world’s greatest, as Gene Debs and Anatole France had done 
before their deaths, sent impassioned appeals that the two lives be spared. 

But sensible men knew that it was all a Red Plot and turned to the finan- 
cial page to see with gratification that Tel & Tel was going up, that Ameri- 
can Can had gained five points. Dempsey had signed for a return bout with 
Gene Tunney at Chicago and the gate was expected to exceed $2,000,000. 
Al Capone, Chicago overlord of crime, had organized the underworld into 
a big business mechanism. A staunch anti-communist, America’s public 
Number 1 enemy was soon to warn that “Bolshevism is knocking at our 
gates... . We must keep the worker away from red literature and red 
ruses.” And on August 3 the three old men of Massachusetts, Lowell, Strat- 
ton, and Grant, decided that the momentum of the established order re- 
quired the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The night of execution arrived and all over the earth men came together 
unbelieving. They stood in the market squares of little Italian towns. They 
packed the streets not only of Paris, New York, Berlin, and London, but in 
provincial towns along the Rhine, in the Alps, along the Mediterranean, in 


| Rocky Mountain mining camps, and on the pampas of the Argentine. 


There were strikes in which hundreds of thousands participated, in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Illinois, New Jersey. Police arrested demon- 


strators in Philadelphia and Chicago, clashed with 50,000 gathered in New 


York’s Union Square. 
In Boston it was raining as sobbing thousands, often clubbed by police, 
trudged through the night around the State House, formed a great solemn 
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procession about the state prison, its walls punctuated with machine guns 
and guarded by the National Guard. Men and women, picket signs in 
their hands, walked on hour after hour beneath the prison walls, saying 
over and over again to themselves, “It can’t happen. It can’t happen.” 

In the death cell, Sacco was writing a last letter to his son, Dante: 


“So, Son, instead of crying be strong, so as to be able to comfort your mother, 
and when you want to distract your mother from the discouraging soulness, | 
will tell you what I used to do. Take her for a long walk in the quiet country, 
gathering wild flowers here and there, resting under the shade trees, be- 
tween the harmony of the vivid stream and the gentle tranquility of the mother- 
nature, and I am sure she will enjoy this very much, as you surely would be 
happy for it. But remember always Dante, in the play of happiness, don’t use 
all for yourself only . . . help the weak ones that cry for help, help the perse- 
cuted and the victim because they are your better friends; they are the comrades 
that fight and fall as your father and Bartolomeo fought and fell . . . for the 
conquest of the joy of freedom for all. . . .” 


Madeiros, the young criminal who had compassion denied the great, 
went first. Then Sacco, followed by Vanzetu. 

After the execution Warden William Hendry made public the follow- 
ing telegram sent to the condemned men: “Take heart, men. It 1s justice 
that dies. Sacco and Vanzetti will live in history.” 

And live they did. As Vanzetti so aptly put it some four months before 
the execution: 


“Tf it had not been for this thing I might have lived out my life among scorning 
men. I might have died unmarked, unknown, a failure. This is our career and 
our triumph. Never in our full life could we hope to do such work for tolerance, 
for justice, for man’s understanding of man, as now we do by accident. 

“Our words—our lives—our pains—nothing! The taking of our lives—the 
lives of a good shoemaker and a poor fish peddler—all! 

“This last moment belongs to us—this last agony is our triumph!” 


The prison lights dimmed three times, then flared firm again, and those 
outside knew it had been done. All over the world men wept in the belief 
that the earth had been made a poorer place, that humanity had been sullied. 

The newspapers were filled with it the next morning® but there were 

many who glanced at the headlines, “then whipped open the paper to the 
financial page. . . . What was General Motors doing?” 
5 For example, the New York Times of Aug. 23, 1927, reported the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti under an eight-column page 1 headline and filled five to six of its pages 
with stories about the case. Contrast this with the way the same paper handled the case 
six years before. On July 15, 1921, the New York Times buried the story on page 6 
under the caption “Find Italians Guilty of Paymaster Murder.” A scant fifty-two lines 
were given to this news item giving the verdict of the court. 
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During the Daffiness Days of the Golden Insanity every kind of nonsense 
was devoutly believed. Bankers and brokers were paragons of virtue, their 
honesty exceeded only by their wisdom. Businessmen were statesmen 
whose views of the world were as accurate as science, as undebatable as 
Scripture. When they said in 1928 that what was good for business was 
good for the country it had the force of one of the Ten Commandments. 
And yet within a matter of months it would be discovered that their ig- 
norance was exceeded only by their dishonesty, that they had plundered 
the American public of billions with no more morals or compunction than 
a common pickpocket. 

But let us first examine the legend of general prosperity during the golden 
perfection of the boom days of the 1920’s. At its very crest, when a golden 
glow, it was said, shed its radiance on every man, almost 60 per cent, ac- 
cording to the figures of the conservative Brookings Institution, did not re- 
ceive sufficient income to buy “the basic necessities” of life. In 1929 an in- 
come of $2,000 was needed by an average family “to supply only the basic 
necessities.” But in that year, the richest year until that time in all American 
history, 16,354,000 American families, 59.6 per cent of the American popu- 
lation, received less than $2,000 a year. Nearly 6,000,000 families received 
less than $1,000 a year while 12,000,000 families or 42 per cent of the popu- 
lation received less than $1,500 and 20,000,000 families or 71 per cent re- 
ceived less than $2,500 a year. One tenth of one per cent of the families on 
top received as much as 42 per cent of the families at the bottom. 

Before the crisis of 1929 the 33,000,000 wage earners in the United States 
received an average of $25 a week. More than half of the country’s workers 
fell below the average and less than one-tenth were earning as much as $40 
a week. As for women workers, the highest median® wage in any of thirteen 
states surveyed by the United States Women’s Bureau was $16.36 per week 
in Rhode Island and the lowest was $8.29 in Mississippi. 

Hours of work and speed-up soared during the Golden Age. According 
to the findings of the government’s Hoover Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes speed-up and new machinery had increased productivity 
per worker by 53.5 per cent in the eight years ending in 1927 in manufac- 
turing and by 17 per cent on railroads. Only 1,000,000 workers out of 
33,000,000 were on the five-day week in 1929 while a work week was 54.6 
hours in iron and steel, 53.4 hours in textile, and 60 hours in street laboring. 

Speed-up, which was the really predominant characteristic of the Golden 
Era, also increased unemployment and industrial accidents. In “normal” 
times before World War I, according to government statistics, there were 
usually at least 1,000,000 unemployed but during the great prosperity the 


; number was pushed up to about 4,000,000. And, according to the United 


® By median is meant that half earn more and half earn Jess than the stated amount. It 
is therefore a kind of average. 
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States Bureau of Labor Statistics, there were about 25,000 workers killed 
annually in America during the 1920’s while 100,000 were permanently 
disabled and between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 annually were injured. 

While the stockmarket soared and Dillon Read, Brown Brothers, J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Chase Securities, National City, Kuhn, Loeb, and 
others of the élite pried billions from investors, 2,000,000 New Yorkers lived 
in fire-trap apartments which had been condemned in 1901 as unfit for hu- 
man beings. Over 100,000 New Yorkers occupied damp, dark, windowless 
basements. In company towns throughout the country workers lived in un- 
painted wooden shacks without running water or plumbing. 

As for the nation’s farmers their plight had been so bad since the end of 
World War I that even the ballyhoo artists of the Coolidge-Hoover pros- 
perity had been hard put in representing them as basking in rich content- 
ment. The total value of the country’s farm property had dropped from 
$77,924,000,000 in 1920 to $57,604,000,000 in 1929 while gross income from 

arm production in the same years had decreased from $13,566,000,000 to 
$11,918,000,000. Of the nation’s 6,000,000 farmers less than 600,000 were rais- 
ing products valued at $4,000 or better a year. “Put baldly and bluntly,” 
wrote L. M. Hacker, “fully half of the farmers in the country in 1929... 
could boast of an annual average money income not much in excess of $350 
a year.” And the farmer hadn’t seen anything yet. 

But the age was golden, mighty golden, for investment bankers. They 
took the country like Gould took the Erie and by much the same methods. 
A total of $2,928,000,000 in profits from speculation on Wall Street was re- 
corded for 1928 in tax returns. Most of it went to the one-tenth of one per 
cent of the population which was getting richer, the remainder to a stock- 
buying middle class which was then in the process of being taken. From 
1925 through 1929 investment houses and bankers put stocks and bonds 
upon the market totaling 46 billions of dollars and cleared in commissions, 
assuming a two or two and a half per cent return, from $920,000,000 to 
$1,190,000,000. From 1922 to 1928 inclusive 36.5 billions of dollars was paid 
out in cash dividends while 7.3 billions was paid out in stock dividends.’ 
Salaries and bonuses, voted by corporation officials to themselves, totaled 
more than three billions of dollars in 1928. But the greatest amount of 
money gained in these bonanza days by bankers and brokers was made in 
the old way of Drew and Vanderbilt, playing the market, forming pools, 
driving stocks up, selling high and getting out before a stock collapsed. 


7On April 29, 1938, Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in citing the following figures in 
respect to concentration of stock ownership, indicated who received the dividends 
which big business ladled out. “The year 1929 was a banner year for the distribution 
of stock ownership. But in that year three-tenths of one per cent of our population 
received 78 per cent of the dividends reported by individuals. This has roughly the 
same effect as if, out of every 300 persons in our population, one person received 78 — 
cents of every dollar of corporate dividends while the other 299 persons divided up the © 


22 cents between them.” (Message to Congress, Senate Document No. 173, 75th | 


Congr., 3d Sess., p. 2.) 
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To the plucked the ways of the great seemed the ways of the con 
man. But a really artistic criminal is so crooked that he believes he is 
| honest and so it was with the Mitchells and the Whitneys, the Morgan part- 
} ners and the representatives of the National City Company, Dillon Read, 
| Lee, Higginson, and Chase Securities as they testified before the Senate 
_ Committee on Banking and Currency in 1933 and 1934. For example, in 
| 1927 and 1928 National City Company and other Wall Street investment 
| banking houses floated three bond issues to the amount of $90,000,000 for 
_ the Republic of Peru at a profit to themselves of $4,500,000. In 1931 all three 
| issues were in default as had been the case with Peruvian bonds in the past. 
“The public never had a chance,” writes Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for 
the Senate Committee, in his book Wall Street Under Oath, “The prospec- 
} tus prepared for its benefit contained an impressive list of the various 
Peruvian governmental borrowings, but never even mentioned that there 
had ever been a default on any of their debts.” Years after the Peruvian 
| bonds had been defaulted Hugh Baker, president of the National City 
| Company, was put on the witness stand by the United States Senate Com- 
| mittee on Banking and Currency. Asked Mr. Pecora, its counsel: “Do you 
_| think that the public would have subscribed to the bonds at 914, if they had 
| been told in the circular that Mr. Durrell [the National City Company’s 
| overseas manager | in July, 1927, advised the company that ‘Peru’s political 
| situation is equally uncertain. I have no great faith in any material better- 


. | ment of Peru’s economic conditions in the near future’?” To which banker 


‘| Baker replied, “I doubt if they would.” 


| To Mr. Baker and his associates in the banking fraternity there was noth- 
- | ing wrong in the above transaction. It seemed only the normal functioning 
_ of private enterprise. Was it their concern if bonds were defaulted or stock 
)} market prices collapsed and millions of “suckers” not “in the know” were 
) ruined? Their function was to float loans, form pools, drive securities up 
and make a killing. 

} That such was the case can be seen in testimony concerning the stock of 
| | the Kolster Radio Corporation. In 1928 the corporation was on the verge 


¢} of bankruptcy, its earnings virtually nil. Rudolph Spreckels, chairman of 


the company and a sound businessman, saw his failure as a golden oppor- 


n | tunity if handled according to Wall Street standards. He called in George 


| Breen, “the hero of a hundred pools” and a figure of great respectability, 


| who by a few simple routine moves cheated the public of millions of dollars 


_}| while handing Spreckles a profit of $19,000,000 on its sale of worthless 


| stock. 
Mr. Breen, testifying before the Senate Committee, was very modest. He 


o | really hadn’t done anything that everybody didn’t do and it was really a 





| Very minor transaction scarcely worth the Senate’s interest. First he had 
| formed a pool, letting his friends in on a good thing. They all knew the 
| stock was worthless but they all started rumors of “highly favorable de- 
| velopments at Kolster Radio.” He had hired a publicity man who sent out 
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releases about another opportunity to “invest in America’s prosperity” and 
presently the newspaper financial columns were filled with favorable notices] 


for Kolster Radio. 


Then members of the pool started “the big push” to force up the price of 


the stock which was lifted twenty-two points, from seventy-four to ninety- 


six, at which point members of the pool unloaded with handsome profits. A 
short time later Kolster Radio went into bankruptcy. “The naive public | 
had lost millions of dollars,” comments one historian in describing the little | 
adventure but Mr. Breen was indignant at any innuendo of wrongdoing. 


He said that he had merely “stabilized” the market. 


There were hundreds of such “‘stabilizations” and they made millions for | 
their promoters. Such figures as Charles E. Mitchell, of the National City | 


Bank, John D. Ryan, and Thomas E. Bragg took the public for a $160,- 


000,000 loss while they made a correspondingly large profit through form- 
ing a pool in support of the Anaconda Copper Company. Richard Whitney, 


president of the New York Stock Exchange but soon to be a Sing Sing © 
prisoner, testified before the Senate Committee, describing the way J. P. | 
Morgan and Company forced up the price of German bonds through the | 
activities of a pool while the bond issue was being sold to the public. As soon | 
as the bonds were sold, the syndicate keeping the price up withdrew its sup- | 
port and the bonds fell until on the day of Mr. Whitney’s testimony they | 
were bringing thirty-five cents on the dollar. Mr. Whitney, somehow of- | 


fended at Senatorial innuendo that there had been dishonesty somewhere, | 


protested that this technique of bond selling was “an absolutely usual and 
customary method of merchandising and distributing securities.” 


By such “usual and customary” methods the usual and customary con- 


centration of wealth into fewer and fewer hands continued as it had con- 4 
tinued since the Civil War. In 1929, for example, there were 300,000 non- | 


financial corporations in the country but of this number 200 giants, less than | 


seven one-hundredths of one per cent, controlled 49.2 per cent of corporate | 


wealth of the country. And the controllers of the 200 giants were the Mor- 


gan-Rockefeller-Mellon interests. In 1929, for example, J. P. Morgan and | 


his seventeen partners alone held ninety-nine directorships in seventy-two | 


of the largest corporations in the country with combined assets of twenty ] 


billions of dollars. When the directorships of the Morgan allies were added, 
Morgan interests controlled assets of approximately 74 billions of dollars, 
sufficient to give them an adequate voice in the country’s policies. 

The Morgans, their allies, the Rockefeller and Mellon interests, as well 
as more than a few others, had investments of some 16 billions of dollars 


abroad. American financiers were quick to point out that they were not > 


engaged in imperialism, that no Americans ever were, but were merely 


developing backward countries for the good of all concerned. As with their | 
operations on the stock market, they were only doing good by accepted | 


business methods and if some hundreds of thousands of colonials were 
killed and starved and sweated in the process, charges of imperialism were j 
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as difficult to understand as the charges of graft in connection with Wall 


» Street pools. 
| The American capitalists found that dollar control could be more suc- 
: cessfully hidden than outright political control of foreign territory. It was 
‘} more satisfactory to rule through a Haitian puppet, a complaisant Cuban 
‘} government, or a bought and paid for president of the Dominican Republic 
"}) or Nicaragua than to rule through the actual annexation of other nations. 
‘) Ruling thus, American imperialists were in a position where they could 
'§ denounce and deny imperialism while praising the self-determination and 
independence of peoples. They could have all the fruits of imperialism 
') while condemning it, particularly the imperialism of their British rivals 
| | which they hoped to displace with their own more streamlined brand. 
‘} Nevertheless throughout the 1920’s American armed force always fol- 
'} lowed American investments, ousting governments favoring repudiation of 
bh Wall Street loans, guarding American oil properties from expropriation, 
; | squelching all attempts at genuine independence through the machine gun 
“| and bomb. Hundreds of Latin American patriots have died on the bayonets 
“}of American imperialism with scarcely anyone knowing or caring in the 
1§ United States. Major General Smedley Butler, of the United States Marine 
*® Corps, later told how American bayonets were used and how American 
1 boys died in the protection of Wall Street investments abroad. General 
t | Butler wrote: 


, “T spent thirty-three years and four months in active service as a member of 
jour country’s most agile military force—the Marine Corps. I served in all the 
j}commissioned ranks from second lieutenant to major-general. And during 
_| that period I spent most of my time being a high class muscle man for Big 
| Business, for Wall Street, and for the bankers. In short, I was a racketeer for 
| capitalism. 
vf  -bus, I helped make Mexico and especially Tampico safe for the American 
joi interests in 1914. I helped make Haiti and Cuba a decent place for the Na- 
tonal City Bank to collect revenues in. I helped purify Nicaragua for the inter- 
,) National banking house of Brown Brothers in 1909-1912. I brought light to the 
' Dominican Republic for American sugar interests in 1916. I helped make Hon- 
| jduras ‘right’ for the American fruit companies in 1903. In China in 1927, I 
i helped to see to it that Standard Oil went its way unmolested.” 


{ 


af 
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tl} While such force and violence were being practiced upon helpless people 
is] abroad the same thing was being done to native-born Americans at home, 
nl}the impoverished Negro people who in 1920 numbered some 10,000,000. 
di The object of the force and violence at home was the same as its object 
\'§ abroad—corporate profit. Between 1910 and 1930 more than 1,000,000 
ill Negroes moved north, where most of them entered industry and where a 
cit} development of great historical importance took place when they made con- 
tit) tact with the progressive trade union movement. Thousands of them were 
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active in the Chicago stockyards strike of 1917 and other thousands par- 
ticipated in the great steel strike of 1919. 

The differential in wages between white workers and Negroes, a differ- 
ence which meant literally billions of dollars to the employers, was being 
menaced. To save these billions in corporate profits, to perpetuate the di- 
vision between white and black and thus keep all wages lower, industrialists 
consistently pursued policies that pitted white workers against Negro 
workers and frequently resulted in race riots. 


Such riots took place in Detroit, East St. Louis, Washington, and Chi- | 


cago. In the latter city the newly organized Chicago Stockyards Labor 
Council, founded by William Z. Foster and headed then by J. W. John- 


stone, branded the riots of 1919 as an attempt to drive a wedge between 


the white and Negro laborers of the stockyards and break the new indus- | 


trial union there. 
On July 6 the Labor Council organized an impressive Negro-white unity 


parade of packinghouse workers which marched through the Negro dis- 


trict, where agents of the packers were already fomenting violence.® 


Despite this attempt to forestal! the outbreak the race riot developed and | 
virtual civil war raged in Chicago for two weeks while 30,000 white trade | 


unionists from the stockyards expressed solidarity with their “Negro broth- 
ers,” demanding the withdrawal of troops from the Negro district. 


Similar progress was made in the great steel strike of 1919 when Foster J 
insisted on hiring Negro organizers and absolute equality for Negro strik- J 


ers. In addition Negro workers and intellectuals were themselves organiz- | 


ing to strengthen the Negro’s position as a part of the trade union move- J 


ment. The Messenger, an advanced Negro publication, consistently exposed 


the Jim-Crow policies of the AFL bureaucracy, while the group around | 
The Messenger organized the United Brotherhood of Elevator and Switch- | 
board Operators, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, the Brother- | 


hood of Dining Car Employees, the National Association for the Promo- 


tion of Labor Unionism among Negroes. 


In 1925 the American Negro Labor Council was formed, leading a num- jj 


ber of strikes of Negro workers, its chief purpose the fighting of Negro dis- | 


crimination in the labor movement. Later, in 1930, the League of Struggle 


for Negro Rights, led by Harry Haywood, was established and did im- 


portant organizing work among Negro workers in the South. 
But in general the trade union movement, under the policies of Gompers 


and Green, collaborated with employers in refusing employment or trade ) 
union membership to Negro workers. The declarations of Sylvis and the 


8 The Negro people, of course, were no stranger to violence nor in fighting back | 
against it. Not only had there been the bloody tyranny of 250 years of chattel slavery, 


with its 250 insurrections, and the terror of the Klan during Reconstruction; in 1917 


some 38 Negroes were lynched while the following year 58 were lynched and 1n 1919 | 


at least 70 were thus murdered; between 1885 and 1930 there were 3,256 lynchings of 1, 


Negroes. 


| 
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Knights of Labor that organized labor could not prosper unless it included 
the Negro were apparently forgotten. The top leadership of the AFL co- 
_ operated with finance and industry in their policy of using Negroes only 
| as strikebreakers or in those jobs so exhausting and poorly paid that 
even the foreign-born would not take them. But through great bravery 
| and endurance, through fighting for the smallest opportunity, often de- 
| spised by others, Negro workers slowly made their way, despite every 
| obstacle, into American production. By 1930 they were part of the labor 
force in virtually every significant industry. In that year they made up 7.3 
) per cent of the total number of workers in manufacturing and mechanical 
) industry. They constituted 22.7 per cent of construction workers, 16.2 per 
| cent of unskilled steel laborers and 25 per cent of the unskilled workers in 
) meat packing. 
_ However, the labor movement was seriously retarded and weakened, and 
still is, by the Jim-Crow policies of many trade unions.” It was only half a 


,| ® As late as 1947 a list quoted by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People of the trade unions practicing some form of discrimination against 
i) Negro workers read as follows: 
‘ I, Unions which exclude Negroes by provision in ritual: Machinists, International 
| Association of (AFL) 
II. Unions which exclude Negroes by provision in constitution: 
i A. AFL Affliates 
th Airline Pilots’ Association; Masters, Mates and Pilots, National Organiza- 


‘ tion; Railroad Telegraphers, Order of; Railway Mail Association; Switch- 

m men’s Union of North America; Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, 
| American. 

Ce B. Unafhliated Organizations 

di Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of; Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 

de men, Brotherhood of; Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of; Railroad Yard- 

Lh masters of America; Railroad Yardmasters of North America; Railway Con- 


| ductors, Order of; Train Dispatchers, American. 
a IiI. Unions which habitually exclude Negroes by tacit consent: 
\- A, AF L Affliates 
| Asbestos Workers, Heat and Frost Insulators; Electrical Workers, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of; Flint Glass Workers’ Union, American; Granite 


Mt Cutters’ International Association; Plumbers and Steamfitters United As- 
li sociation of Journeymen; Seafarers’ Int’] Union. 
sel B. Unafhliated Organizations 

Marine, Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers’ Association, Pacific 
Dy Coast; Railroad Shop Crafts, Brotherhood of 


IV. Unions which afford Negroes only segregated auxiliary status: 
ers A. AFL Affliates 


dt Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, Brotherhood of; Boilermakers, 
| Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers, Brotherhood of; Maintenance of 
tie} Way Employees, Brotherhood of; Railway Carmen of America; Rural Letter 
Carriers, Federation of; Sheet Metal Workers International Association. 
wth B. Unafhliated Organizations 
i. Railroad Workers, American Federation of; Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
1g tion. 


ig? Other craft unions such as the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
sa the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, both AFL, which have 


| 
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movement as long as the South, constantly growing in industrial capacity, 
was virtually completely unorganized, its low wage scale a brake on wages 
all over the country, as is still the fact today. Every pay envelope of a white 
worker contained a good deal less than it would have contained had it not 
been for the fact that Negroes were paid approximately half as much as 
white workers. During the 1920’s the Trade Union Educational League and 
other progressives frequently pointed out that the Jim-Crow policies of 
labor were aiding none but the corporations while injuring the white 
worker along with the Negro. Repeatedly they spoke such words as those 
Sylvis uttered in 1867: 


“A greater proportion of them [Negroes] labor with their hands than can be 
counted from the same number of any people on earth. Can we afford to reject 
their proffered cooperation and make them enemies? By committing such an 
act of folly we would inflict greater injury upon the cause of labor reform than 
the combined efforts of capital could furnish. . . . So capitalists north and 
south would foment discord between the whites and blacks and hurl one 
against the other as interest and occasion might require to maintain their as- 
cendancy and continue their reign of oppression.” 


The stock market continued to soar, Flagpole Kellys continued to sit 
on poles all over the nation, and more trade unions were hiring efficiency 
experts to speed up their members. “What is American Can doing?” was 
the first question of newspaper readers unless they were drawn to Kolster 
Radio or some other sure thing such as Morgan’s German bonds. Luscious 
Peaches Heenan was suing old Daddy Browning for doing things, the 
tabloids said, that an old man, or any other man, should not think of doing. 
The New Unionism, as it was called, was triumphant with its labor banks 
and investment houses, and the long fight for industrial unionism was, or 
so it seemed, as dead as the IWW. 

“The country,” said President Coolidge on Dec. 4, 1928, in his last mes- 
sage to Congress, “can regard the present with satisfaction and anticipate 
the future with optimism.” 


no discriminatory rules, nevertheless commonly relegate Negroes to an inferior status 
in segregated locals. Machinations by unions against Negro workingmen sank to an 
all-time low when, in 1941, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and twenty-one railroad companies entered into an agreement to completely eliminate 
colored firemen from the industry. 

The constitution of the CIO states that one of its objectives is to “bring about the 
effective organization of workingmen and women of America regardless of race, 
color, creed or nationality.” While the practices of some CIO locals are discriminatory, 
in general CIO unions have non-discriminatory policies. In the AFL the United Mine 
Workers and International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union are non-discriminatory. 

Among independent unions, the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America; the Fur and Leather Workers Union and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, not only do not practice racial discrimination but 
actively fight it. 
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. And Herbert Hoover, in his successful campaign for the Presidency 
| against Democrat Al Smith, declared on July 27, 1928, “The outlook for 
, the world today is for the greatest era of commercial expansion in our his- 
tory.” 

Bruce Barton was describing Christ as the First Big Business Man, de- 
claring that American business was only practical Christianity. The Rev. 
Christian Reisner, of New York’s Broadway Temple, said he “loved big 
business men” and that they were the highest expression of spiritual de- 
velopment. Big Business had won the day. It was supreme. Jefferson and 
Sylvis, the Molly Maguires, the Populists, Parsons, and Debs were only 
forgotten dust in a glorious present. And nothing was more dead than a 
vital labor movement. 

Many trade unionists gave up the ghost as far as industrial unionism was 
concerned. The fight of a half century or more seemed lost. But far be- 
neath surface appearances, and unnoticed amid the general hossanah to a 
victorious Big Business, men and events were steadily combining into 
necessary new patterns that would not be fully evident for almost a decade. 
+ Members of the Trade Union Educational League in auto, railroad, rubber, 
) marine, steel, coal, packing, textile, machinists, printing, and the needle 
, trades were talking to their shopmates about industrial unionism, about an 
| end to discrimination, an end to the competing, futile craft set-up, an end 
» to sell-outs, gangsters, and bureaucracy. The overwhelming needs of the 
| time gave force to their words, power to their initiative. 
| Members of the Trade Union Educational League, that effective meeting 
) place of radicals and middle-of-the-roaders, of Communists and moderates 
who could not stand the sell-out policies of the AFL, led a whole series of 
} important strikes. The TUEL was the source of the militant trade union 
+ activity of the time. Workers rallied to it by the tens of thousands, as the 
| only instrument of getting sorely needed raises, fighting not only the em- 

) ployers, but gangsters, goons, and police, who attacked their drive for im- 
)) proved working conditions with the old cry of “Red!” During the late 
)| 1920's the top leaders of the AFL did all in their power to smash the broad 
)) united front movements within their organization, calling them Mos- 
cow conspiracies. Not long after they repeated these tactics in their fight 
‘| against the CIO. 
| The Trade Union Educational League, often including elements far to 
} the right and backed by the broadest possible groupings of rank and file, led 
| strikes in textile, coal, and the needle trades. The AFL officials, still clinging 
|| to their no-strike policies, fought the militants so remorselessly, openly sabo- 
taging huge struggles for pay raises and shorter hours while expelling liter- 
at) ally thousands on thousands of their own members, that the inevitable re- 
' |) sult was the founding of new independent unions in textile, coal, and the 
“i Meedle trades. These were formed under the TUEL and later under the 
| Trade Union Unity League, established by broad united front forces in 
‘| 1929 with Foster as secretary. 
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While AFL officials were cooperating with employers by acting as a brake 
upon their membership, the TUEL was leading the famous Passaic strike 
of New Jersey textile workers in 1926. It was leading the walkout of 26,000 
cotton workers in New Bedford, and the most notable textile strike of the 
period, the Gastonia strike of 1929 in North Carolina. 

The Gastonia strikers, earning as little as $10 a week and almost half of 
them women from North Carolina farms, were attacked as agents of Mos- 
cow. The governor, owner of a textile mill, called out the National Guard to 
protect the state against what he called a foreign conspiracy. Attacked by 


police, deputy sheriffs, militia, and American Legion vigilantes, the men 9) 


and women of the textile factories fought with such fury that on more 
than one occasion they routed their attackers. 
On April 18, vigilantes attacked the union hall and wrecked it, wounding 


several workers. On June 7 the vigilantes returned, led by Chief of Police | 


Aderholt, who was killed in the battle. Ella May Wiggin, a mother and one 


of the most beloved of the strike leaders was also killed. Seven strike lead- | 


ers were sentenced to prison, some for twenty years. 


Thousands of coal miners, rebelling against the passivity of the United — 
Mine Workers under an employer assault which was losing the union huge | 


areas in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Alabama, 


formed a Save The Union Committee under the TUEL. It had the militant | 


backing of at least half of the membership of UMW as it organized the un- | 


organized and became the heart of the 1927 miners’ bituminous strike. Dur- | 


ing the strike the committee had more than 100,000 members but when 
the strike was lost mass expulsion of the militants followed, further weak- 


ening a sick union in a sick industry. It was then that the National Miners 


Union was organized in Pittsburgh in 1928. 


The most important and violent of all the strikes of this period took place _ 
on the sidewalks of New York. There the fur and needle trades workers, | 


many of them women, the majority of them Jewish but also including Ne- | 


groes, Greeks, Hungarians, Slavs, and Italians, fought gangsters and police, 


both urged on by the leadership of their own AFL unions, with a bravery | 


equal to that of the Colorado metal miners. Women, many of them far from 


young, shawls around their heads, battled with club-swinging police while _ 


their men folk struggled with armed gangsters. Both police and gangsters 


=z Ss 


shouted against communism as they slugged, clubbed, stabbed, and shot. | 
But when the 1926 strike of the furriers, led by Ben Gold and the TUEL, 


was all over the people of the sidewalks of New York had won a forty-hour 
five-day week. 


The furriers’ union, like the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, was led by right-wing Socialists who had formed an alliance with 
the most reactionary of the AFL hierarchy. The furriers’ union, particu- 


larly, had become little more than an employment agency for the manu- 
facturers, who dominated the union as effectively as they dominated the 
underpaid industry whose 12,000 workers had nothing to say about their 
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| conditions of work or the operation of their union. Pay averaged $18 a 
| week—when the furriers were working—in a seasonal, chaotic, sweatshop 
| industry characterized by mass lay-offs and arbitrary discharge. 

| 


| Gangsters policed sell-out contracts, slugged any who objected or ques- 
| tioned union policy. “In no union in the American labor movement,” wrote 
| a newspaper reporter in the early 1920's, “is gangsterism such a big factor 
/ as in the Furriers Union. The officialdom of the furriers outbid every other 

| Saificialdom in the extent of using violence to gain and hold control of the 
, organization.” It was an ironclad rule that no member of the union was 
| allowed to question or criticize the administration. Any attempt to do so 
was invariably met with a slugging from the hired gangsters who kept 
_ order at all union meetings. “Do you know,” asked a letter to the progres- 
| sive Jewish paper, Freiheit, “that no member dares criticize the administra- 
| tion lest he be beaten mercilessly . . . that almost every week a worker is 






















} It was to fight such conditions that the Furriers Section of the TUEL was 

| born in 1922. A typical incident of the time was the stabbing and beating 
| of Ben Gold at an open union meeting when he dared to ask Morris Kauf- 
man, president of the international, for details as to a contract that had 
) just been signed. “Whoever asks questions tonight,” announced President 
) Kaufman, “will pay for it with his blood.” When Gold and Max Suroft 
| persisted, the goons jumped into action with knives, chairs, and the butt 


City. 

| The great 1926 strike came when the furriers demanded the five-day 
it) forty-hour week and a 25 per cent increase in wages. The first day of the 
iseventeen-week strike is described by Philip S. Foner in his history of the 


“Ten thousand strikers responded to Gold’s call on Monday, March 8. The 
|police lunged into the mass of workers and beat down hundreds of strikers, 
men and women. The workers fought back. Frail girls leaped up fearlessly 
jand returned blows squarely in the policemen’s faces. As the line of strikers con- 
jtinued to forge ahead, police in patrol cars drove with breakneck speed into 
_,{uarge numbers of workers on the sidewalk. Still the mass of strikers did not 


the line grew. In the face of this immovable force the police were powerless. 
Finally the great mass of pickets broke through completely and marched tri- 
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umphantly to the strike halls. Besides the hundreds of strikers beaten up in — 
that single demonstration, one hundred men and twenty-five women were | 
arrested.” 


Such scenes were repeated almost every day until thousands had been | 
injured, hundreds arrested, scores sentenced to prison. But the virtually ] 
unanimous militancy of the strikers behind Gold prevented defeat, and a 10 
per cent wage increase and the unprecedented five-day work week resulted. 

But that was just the beginning of the struggle. The AFL expelled the 
12,000 victorious strikers and their leaders. The International, aided by 
Green, Matthew Woll, and Ed McGrady, induced the manufacturers to | 
break the 1926 contract and deal with the old and repudiated leadership — 
of the furriers. Gold and others of the united front who had won the strike | 
were arrested and some were imprisoned, under the charge of forcing entry | 
into a manufacturer’s establishment; the real charge, thoroughly aired at the 
so-called trial, was that the strike was only a rehearsal for Red Revolution. | 
Wages went back to $18 and hours up to fifty. In 1927 the strike had to be } 
fought all over again to enforce the 1926 contract. A. C. Sedgwick de- | 
scribed the treatment of arrested strikers in The New York Times: : 


St — 
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“One detective takes a piece of rubber hose, which is part of the equipment - 
of the detectives bureau and is favored because it leaves no marks. Another takes | 
out his blackjack. Others grab for anything—blackjacks and nightsticks. The | 
prisoners fall to the floor. The blood pours from their faces. They spit and | 
cough blood. The detectives, still in a rage, look at them. A young policeman) 
in a uniform pokes his head in. “You fellers is easy with ’em,’ he says. ‘Is that so?’ | 
roars a detective and kicks a prisoner in the face, pulls him to his feet, props him i 
Sg the desk, then with the butt end of his revolver makes a gash in his) i 
head. 
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But this strike, too, was won. The forty-hour five-day week was restored, , ' 
as was the wage increase. There were similar struggles in the International! 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the rank and file fighting for democratic trade! ! 
unionism and better conditions against a leadership allied with the bureauc-- 
racy of the AFL. Such struggles as these were the reality of American life? 
behind all the golden froth of the Golden Twenties. It was men and) 
women fighting for a better life amid conditions that would have dis-}; 
couraged those less brave that was remarkable—not the rise of American’ r 
Can and the stock market. 


re Ee 


4. Disaster 


The Golden Insanity built on red scares and graft, on the open shop and fis 
wild gambling, ended where all refusals to face reality end. a 
In late October of 1929 the bubble burst. Its symbol was the tumbling } i 
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stock market where nearly 25 billions of dollars in stock market values 
were wiped out almost overnight. Its reality was the fact that big monopoly, 
ever eager to increase its already swollen profits, expanded plant capacity 


)} and production to such an extent that there was an overproduction of pro- 
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ducers’ goods (machinery, factories, iron and steel) and consumer com- 


/ modities (cotton, wheat, textiles)—all at the expense of the American 
people. While employers kept the wages of most Americans below the 


minimum needed to supply even the basic necessities of life, they drove 


_ their workers to speed up production, thus producing more and more at less 


and less cost to themselves. As a result of such speed-up and low wage polli- 
cies, employers saw their profits zooming and instead of more equitably 
distributing these, regularly plowed part of them back into production. 


| Under the circumstances the American people were unable to buy back 
_ what they had produced. 


As banker Frank Vanderlip admitted: “Capital kept too much and 


labor did not have enough to buy its share of things.” In short, the depres- 
sion of ’29, like those of ’73, ’84, ’93, ’07, and ’21, was the result of the in- 
| herent contradiction between an industry socially operated and privately 
} owned; between an economy operated by the many who received little 
} and owned by the few who received almost everything. And, for that mat- 
} ter, the Federal Government itself was soon to declare in its famous TNEC 
| report on monopoly, “A more nearly perfect mechanism for making the 
. poorer and the rich richer or for making depressions could scarcely be 
evised.” 


And so the whole vast economy of the nation, its mills, factories, mines, 


| its stores, transport, and distribution, came to a slow, grinding stop or at 


| the best proceeded at about half speed. Some 5,761 banks failed. Gross 


farm income dropped from 12 billions of dollars to a little over five bil- 
| lions. Wage cuts came one after the other until they averaged forty-five 


# per cent for all industry. Industrial production dropped by almost fifty 
| per cent. By 1933 there were anywhere from 12,000,000 to 17,000,000 unem- 


| ployed. 


There was food, millions of tons of it. But people soon were starving as 


} the food was destroyed or left to rot because it could not be sold at a profit. 


There was clothing, warehouses filled with it, and millions were shivering 
for lack of it as the depression continued but the clothing could not be used 


‘it to keep the people warm because the people had no money to buy it. 


There were warm houses, thousands of them, but empty now, as thou- 


‘sands of evicted suffered cold, rain, wind, and snow in the leaky tarpaper 


)) shacks in the Hoovervilles built on garbage dumps that became a common 


ant 


ing 


feature of the American scene. 
And yet as the breadlines and apple stands of the unemployed increased 


) in number, leaders of the country were not dismayed. The great thinkers 
_and statesmen of business, finance and industry were well nigh unanimous 
in declaring that there was nothing to worry about. Not long before the 
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crash President Hoover had declared, “We in America today are nearer 
to the final triumph over poverty than ever before in the history of any 
land. The poorhouse is vanishing from among us.” 

As the suffering of the depression deepened the country’s leaders were 
daily stripped more bare. Revered as the repositories of all wisdom and 
virtue, they seemed determined to prove that they had neither. One of the 
country’s leading crusaders against communism, Andrew Mellon, “the 
greatest secretary of the treasury since Alexander Hamilton,” on May 5, 
1931, declared there should be no pay cuts in industry. On October 1 of the 
same year he reduced the wages of all his thousands of employees in the 
Mellon-dominated Aluminum Company by 10 per cent. 

On March 18, 1931, Henry Ford, who had spent millions in fighting 
what he called the Jewish conspiracy, declared that the depression came 
about because ““The average man won’t really do a day’s work unless he is 
caught and cannot get out of it. There is plenty of work to do if people 
would do it.” A few weeks later he closed down the Ford plant, throwing 
75,000 men out of work. 

On Dec. 1, 1930, Charles M. Schwab, leader of the steel industry 
and a staunch opponent of trade unions, declared, “I know that our normal 
trend is upward and onward” and not long later Bethlehem and United 
States Steel ordered a 10 per cent wage cut. In November, 1930, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of General Motofss and a fighter for the open shop, said, 
“T see no reason why 1931 should not be an extremely good year.” When the 
year arrived, he ordered 10 to 20 per cent reductions in wages. 

By 1932 there were 10,000,000 unemployed and people began to wonder 
if it was really the reds that had been menacing them. It was easy enough 
to see the menance in testimony before the Senate Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Manufacturing investigating unemployment relief. But it 
was a little difficult for most to see how that menace came from the Com- 
munists. On Jan. 4, 1932, Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania was testifying 
before the committee. He read into the record a whole series of letters from 
the unemployed and their families which were typical of conditions all over 
the United States. 

Some of the letters follow: 


“This is the first time in my life that I have asked for help, but the way 
things are now I must. I have been out of work for a long time and my wife is 
sick in bed and needs medicine, and no money to buy nothing to eat and what 1s 
a fellow going to do. I don’t want to steal but I won’t let my wife and boy cry 
for something to eat. 

“I owe $200 in the building loan association and they are coming to take 
our home. . . . How is a fellow going to pay when he hasn’t got any money? 
I am willing to work anywhere at anything, but can not find nothing. How long 
is this going to keep up? O, if God would only open a way. I am sorry I have 
to ask you but hunger drives me to do this. I will ask before I steal, as Governor 
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of our State, I beg for help. I am drove to this being out of work, and no money. 
What is wrong with this country, anyway?” 


And a second letter said: 


“There are nine of us in the family. My father is out of work for a couple of 
months and we haven’t got a thing eat in the house. Mother is getting $12 a 
month of the county. If mother don’t get any more help we will have to starve to 
death. I am a little girl 10 years old. I go to school every day. My other sister 
hain’t got any shoes or clothes to wear to go to school. My mother goes in her 
bare feet and she crys every night that we don’t have the help. I guess that is all, 
hoping to hear from you.” 


Another letter had informed the Governor: 


“My four motherless children and I, the father, are on the verge of freezing 
and starving. Being several months out of work, I have no money to buy coal, 
food or winter clothes for my school children. Being many months back with 
my rent the landlord attempts to evict me from his premises. Two of my children 
are ill. So please, Mr. Governor, be kind and render your assistance as soon as 
possible, for my children are hungry and I with them; please assist us from cold 
and hunger, Mr. Gov. Pinchot.” 


Testifying before the same Senate committee, Prentice Murphy, director of 
the Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia, said: 


“If the modern state is to rest upon a firm foundation, its citizens must not 
be allowed to starve. Some of them do. They do not die quickly. You can starve 
for a long time without dying.” 


Other testimony before the committee told of no fewer than two hundred 
women sleeping in Grant and Lincoln Parks in Chicago during Septem- 
ber, 1931; and of 478 men and 17 women living in a small Pittsburgh park, 
among them a war veteran, his wife, and their four-month-old infant. A 
Chicago committee, investigating city garbage dumps, reported, “Around 
the truck which was unloading garbage and other refuse were about 35 
men, women and children. As soon as the truck pulled away from the 
pile all of them started digging with sticks, some with their hands, grab- 
bing bits of food and vegetables.” 

By 1933 a third of the nation, some 40,000,000 men, women, and children, 
were living without benefit of industrial or other normal income, each one 
having his own individual story of suffering and blasted hopes. Perhaps 
the children suffered most. By August of 1932 according to the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 200,000 of them were wandering across 
the country searching for food. President Hoover himself stated that “there 
are at least 10,000,000 deficient children in this country.” In 1932 a municipal 


: | hospital spokesman wrote, “This week we have had four children admitted 


with the diagnosis of starvation. One, who was found eating out of a gar- 
bage can, has died since admission.” 


252 LABOR S UNTOLD STORY 
And The New York Times of June 6, 1932, had this item: 


“Eugene Olsen, 16 years old, a senior at George Washington High School, 
standing high in his classes and especially interested in scientific studies, com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself with a dumbwaiter cord in the basement 
storeroom that was his home. His father, a carpenter, had been out of work for 
several months. Unable to pay the rent, the family had been evicted and were 
occupying a basement storeroom rent-free. The father said the only reason he 
could give for the boy’s suicide was worry over their financial condition.” 


Hundreds of small businessmen committed suicide as their concerns 
failed. but Big Business grew steadily larger as President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt told Congress in 1938 when he said, “in time of depression bigger 
business has opportunities to grow bigger still at the expense of smaller com- 
petitors.” Thousands of men, with the old feeling that they were failures, 
holding themselves personally accountable for a national calamity, sat 
silently in kitchens as their grandfathers had done in the depression of 1873, 
maddening desperation simmering within them. Thousands of young mar- 
ried people went home to their parents, who were often also unemployed, 
and people sleeping in the living room, in the kitchen, on the floor every- 
where were a common mark of the depression. 

“For a farmer to buy a good toothbrush,” said John A. Simpson, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Union, in 1932, “he would have to sell eight 
dozen eggs and he then would owe two cents. A farmer must sell forty 
pounds of cotton to buy a good shirt.” On April 4, 1932, Senator Huey Long 
of Louisiana told the Senate that 504 super-millionaires made more money 
in 1929 than the combined income of 2,300,000 farmers raising wheat and 
cotton. Thousands of farmers were being “tractored” out of their homes 
after foreclosure, a tractor hired by a bank or loan company crumpling the 
rickety old homestead as the ousted family stood by. Then they took to the 
road in a battered jalopy, loaded with a crazy pile of pathetic furniture, 
often heading for nowhere, often for California. 

Sometimes it seemed as if the whole nation was on the road, searching for 
a job and a square meal, scrawny children peering out of wheezingly de- 
crepit cars at those fortunate enough to have homes and food. Freight trains 
swarmed with an army of young people, who long since had left broken 
homes and now moved over the country, living in hobo jungles and empty 
boxcars. Thousands of young people graduated from school into long years 
of morale-shattering unemployment. 

In at least a quarter of the nation’s industries women received less pay 
than men for the same work, according to a government study under Rob- 
ert S. Keebler. Wages of $5, $6, and $7 a week for full-time work for women 
were common. The wages of Negro women, the most oppressed of all 
workers, were even lower than those of white women. In Virginia, for ex- 
ample, in 1932, white women received 21 cents an hour in the food indus- 
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tries while Negro women were receiving 16!4 cents an hour, and 27 cents 
an hour in textile while Negro women received 16 cents. 

And according to an old American custom the wages of white workers 
were kept low by paying Negroes even less. Through a similar custom, in 
which Negroes are always the last to be hired and the first to be fired, a 
higher percentage of Negroes were without work than any other group. 
Three-quarters of Negro wage earners in New Jersey, for example, were 
unemployed on Jan. 15, 1934. The destitution of the nation’s Negro families 
was twice as great as that of white families, according to an unemployment 
relief census taken by the federal government in October, 1933. 

The appointment of committees and commissions was President 
Hoover’s way of dealing with the depression. He took no action to help 
the unemployed, backed the wage cuts, and favored “staggered employ- 
ment,” that is, part-time employment in an effort to spread jobs. Feeling 
that it was the employers who needed help, he organized the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which loaned two billions of the taxpayers’ 
money to industry and finance on the theory that their prosperity would 
“trickle down” to the common people. It did not. 

In general the officials of the American Federation of Labor backed the 
President. They did not oppose the wage-cutting program nor did they 
offer any program of their own for the relief of the unemployed. There 
were virtually no AF of L strikes in resistance to wage cuts as William 
Green, Matthew Woll and others of the hierarchy joined President Hoover 
in assuring the workers that “prosperity was just around the corner.” Fol- 
lowing the lead of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the AF of L, one year after the crisis 
began, went on record against unemployment insurance. Green character- 
ized unemployment insurance as “‘a hindrance to progress,” “a dole” which 
would degrade “the dignity of the workingman” and “subsidize idleness.” 
As Green took his stand, the United States Chamber of Commerce described 
unemployment insurance as Communism, declared those fighting for it 
were un-Americans “trying to sap the initiative of the American people.” 

Within a year of the depression’s beginning American workers were be- 
ginning to realize that they would gain nothing from Hoover or the AFL 
top leadership, nothing that they did not win by their own united struggles. 
By 1930 there were great hunger marches demanding public aid, huge 
demonstrations against unemployment, mass fights against evictions. Farm- 
ers were coming together to oppose evictions and mortgage sales, to with- 
hold produce from the market in strikes against prices that were less than 
the cost of production. 

At one of their darkest hours the American people, fighting, suffering, 


and learning, began the great struggles that were to culminate in great 
victories. 


